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immense correspondence with George Sand, in which he pilloried everything commonplace, classing as such her notion that one might preach in books. His Sentimental Education, and other books of lesser importance from his pen, were written with all his determined straining after effects of words. He even graduated his sentences to musical notes. " Phrases," he cried, " which make me enthusiastic with admiration, appear to others very ordinary. I would give all the legends of Gavarni for certain expressions and certain masterly cuts of style." He was tempted once, in 1874, to try for success upon the stage, where so many brilliant men, amply successful in their own lines, have insisted upon coming to grief. His piece of The Candidate, a comic sketch of manners during an election, was a complete failure. At the end of the fourth representation at the Vaudeville, Flaubert was himself convinced, and admitted, not without rage, that he had made a mistake. It was, in fact, an excursion into light literature for which he had not sufficiently prepared himself. A comedy written in six weeks could not hope to compare with Salammbd, which was the work of such laborious years. Later on, in his three tales, Herodias, St. Julien VHo&pitalier, and Un Cc&ur Simple, he showed the great analytic force which had done so much to secure the success of Madame Bovary. These tales were little lyrics in prose. They w'ere published in 1877, and brought popular interest again to bear upon Flaubert, who would better have paused there, and never have written the adventures of Bouvard and Pecuchet, the chronicles of the useless life of two lourgt&is imbeciles, whom he intended as two characters typical of that human folly and weakness which he so much derided.
With his closing years came the trials from which few are exempt. The death of his mother was a severe blow to one who raised his family affection to the height of a veritable religion, and who had always been delightful and delicate in